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• 68 percent are against GE 

• Moratorium ending Oct 29 
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NZ GE free! 















W hat's on 


WHO SAYS? 

"Do you see that now the 
Politburo is not in Moscow, it 
is in Washington." 

President ALIYEV of Azerbaijan, 
former member of the Politburo 
(inner circle of the Soviet 
dictatorship), now a US ally. 

“Among the film's messages 
were that well honed tactics 
and superior force are no 
substitute for a coherent 
strategy." 

Britain's FINANCIAL TIMES on 
the Pentagon’s screening of 
The Battle of Algiers, a film 
about the defeat of France’s 
colonial occupation. 

"It’s all very well giving a 
darkie that secretary 
general's job... We are not 
going to be told how to live 
by a Ghanaian." 

PAUL HOLM ES on Kofi Annan. 

"There are many Paul 
Holmeses in this country. We 
have got a huge issue in this 
country with racism." 
Associate Maori affairs 
minister TARIANA TURIA. 

“There was no rational 
explanation other than a sort 
of overload of many nations’ 
capacity to cope with a 
number of complex issues." 
World trade talks collapsed in 
Mexico last month, suggests 
trade minister JIM SUTTON, 
because Africans are stupid. 


GEFree March... The Big One! 

Saturday, 11 October 

Auckland: A massive G E Free march will take place on Sat Oct 11, from 12 noon at the 
bottom of Q ueen St, Auckland.The march will protest the lifting of the moratorium, and 
will send a clear message to the government that this issue will not go away even if they 
proceed in their folly. G o to www.thebiqmarch.net or contact G reenpeace, M A dG E & the 
Auckland GE Free Coalition for more details. 

Wellington: M arch to Parliament, 12 noon, starting at CivicSquare.This will be no ordinary 
march. M arch in the capital city with Wellingtonians, the same day A ucklanders have their 
huge march. For more details, email melmaibpete(5)lvcoscom . 

Christchurch: March starting at 2 pm, at the Museum, Christchurch. For details, go to: 
www.qefreecanterburv.org [NB: this march has been moved forward from 19 0 ctober], 

D unedin: M eet at 12 noon at the 0 ctagon and march to the museum to hand some seeds to 
the D unedin M ayor in a symbolic gesture of concern. Speakers include scientists, local M aori 
and some councillors. Organised by the Dunedin Coalition for a G E Free E nvironment. 

New Plymouth: M arch from Devon St atlOam. Contact Jeanette Wilson, (06) 756 6330. 
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Auckland partial rates boycott 

PUBLIC MEETING - OTA HU HU 


C ailed by rates boycott committee 
to organise the mass boycott of this 
year's ARC rate rise. 7.30pm on 
Wednesday, 15 0 ctober, 0 tahuhu 
Town H all, 10 H igh St, O tahuhu. 

AII welcome. Bring your friends. 


G et organised. R ates boycott leaf¬ 
lets can be obtained by contacting 
G rant M organ, rates boycott com¬ 
mittee, 634 3377 (days & eve¬ 
nings) or qcm(a)actrix.qen.nz .Web 
wwwralEsboya?ttGommittB&150mjcom . 


PLEASE PUBLICISE THIS MEETING... PLEASE PUBLICISE THIS MEET 


SOCIALIST WORKER APPEAL 

Socialist Worker has launched its mid-year 
fundraising appeal for 2003. 

Producing placardsand postersfor a wide range of 
protest movements this year and printing thousands 
of free leaflets has put a drain on our fragile finances. 

O ur target is to raise the $5,000 we need to meet 
our projected deficit.This is a tall order, but it can 
be done. 

We need your help to continue, so please send what 
money you can. The A ppeal will close with the De¬ 
cember issue of SocialistWorker M onthly Review. 

For even more reasons to donate, see the sepa¬ 
rate leaflet in the middle of this magazine. 

Please send donations to Box 13-685 Auckland. 
Make chequesoutto "In Print Publishing". 
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I'd like to donate 

$ _ 

to the SocialistWorker appeal. 

Name__ 

Address 


Post to Box 13-685 Auckland 


Jo ot f^ $2,323.60 

THANKSTO: 

AUCKLAND:Pat $500;A&B 
$100; Peter $20; J immy $50; Social 
$30. 

HAMILTON: Rose & Ross $50. 

TAURANGA:Tony $45. 

TIM BE RLANDS: Branch $200. 
PALMERSTON NORTH:Murray 
$20; BA $5. 

WELLINGTON:Streetstall $98.60. 
WEST COAST:Kyle $200. 
CHRISTCHURCH:David $100. 
OVER SEAS: Ben $415. 














E ditorial 


‘A popular & competent 
prime minister’? 

"No-one is a more modest PM than I am", declared Helen Clark 
after refusing to appear at the Corngate inquiry. 

"I sometimes wonder if I'm the victim of my own success as a 
popular and competent prime minister". 

In a single breath, she exposed the growing gulf between her 
government and the hundreds of thousands of people who voted 
Labour last year. 

Slowly but steadily, Labour isslipping in the polls. The number 
of people who think Clark is "performing well" is now the lowest 
in two years. 

The reason has nothing to do with Clark's "success". 

For four years she has put business interests ahead of her own 
working class supporters Now, however, she's being seen to do it. 

Clark's determination to listen to corporate lobbyists, not the 
people, and end the GE moratorium issapping Labour's support. 
So is her arrogant plan to rob Maori of their foreshore rights. 

Given the overwhelming public opposition to America's wars 
and the growing quagmire in Iraq, the decision to send troops 
could well become an albatross around her neck as well. 

What has prevented a bigger collapse in Labour's support is 
the economy's "dream run" of the last couple of years. 

While the gap between rich and poor - and the number of 
children living in poverty-continue to grow, Labour has not yet 
faced a downturn. But capitalism cannot escape the cycle of booms 
and slumps When the downturn comes, so will Labour'scrisis. 

Workers' anger at government betrayals is being held back by 
leaders of the Council of Trade Unions, who are slavishly 
following Labour'sslide to the right. 

But thisalso meansit'smore likely to find explosive outletslike 
last month's wildcat strike on the ferries, the first in 10 years 

Workers need a political alternative as well. At the moment, 
the Green Party is providing a focusfor dissatisfaction. A rise in 
their support will give hope that Labour is not invincible. 

But with the Greens quietly hoping for cabinet posts in a future 
Labour-led government, they cannot provide the alternative needed. 

In the suburbsof Auckland, meanwhile, the biggest grassroots 
upsurge since the 1991 campaign against the Employment 
ContractsAct istaking off. 

Tensof thousandsof homeownersare defaulting on their 
regional council rates If effortsto organise a partial rates boycott 
connect with even a fraction of these people, local body politics 
in New Zealand's biggest city will be transformed. 

The rates revolt could see the emergence of a new political 
force - one based on self-organisation from below against 
business privilege, and with socialists at its core. 

Cover photo: The last mass mobilisation against GE in November 
2002 saw 10,000 people marching in Auckland’s Queen St. 
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N ews review 


Nurses step up pay equity campaign 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The nurses' NZNO union marked the 
110th anniversary of women's suffrage on 
September 19 with the launch of a post¬ 
card to finance minister M ichael Cullen. 

The message on the thousands of post¬ 
cards signed throughout the country sup¬ 
ports their ongoing demand for pay equity. 

The union points out that pay rates in 
the female dominated work of nursing are 
less than in teaching and far below those 
in the male dominated police force. 

A scampaign strategist Laila H arretold 
the union'sannual conference last month, 
underpayment of nurses is linked to the 
"historic, if discriminatory, logic of the un¬ 
equal payment of men and women". 

So far the pay campaign has been seek¬ 
ing equal pay rates for nurses around the 
country, based on the highest rates which 
are in A uckland. 

Next year, nurses will push for a return 
to a single national agreement and a "pay 
equity settlement" giving an average wage 
rise of around $10,000. 

In response to union pressure, the gov¬ 
ernment has set up a pay equity taskforce. 
D ue to report i n M arch 2004, the taskforce 
has set a goal of pay equity for women in 
the public sector within five years. 

But as H arre said to conference del¬ 
egates, "This isa campaign that won't wait". 

The postcard to Cullen reads, "We are 
asking the government to ensure that there 



FAIR PAY 


Because we're worth it 


NfV ZHALAND NUMM OftOANItATKM 


is funding for D H B s [D istrict H ealth 
B oards] in the 2004 B udget specifically tar¬ 
geted to pay nurses what they are worth". 

NZNO delegate James Satherley told 
Socialist Worker Monthly Review that 
more than 20 nurses took part in the Suf¬ 
frage Day drive to collect signatures 
around Wellington H ospital. 

"So far there's been a positive response 
around the wards", he said."There's even 
been some support from the doctors." 

N urses are also pushing for the govern¬ 
ment to set a maximum number of patients 
that each nurse can look after, to deal with 
nurses' crushing workload and improve 
patient safety. 

NZNO leaders lobbied health minister 
A nnette K i ng for a year to su pport this safe 
staffing campaign. In August, King pulled 
the plug on the safe staffing pilot project. 

A s one organiser told a delegates' meet¬ 
ing in the Lower North Island, "we're all 
NZNO together so we supported it, but 
some of us knew this approach would fail. 

"The campaign will now become and 
industrial campaign, run in conjunction 
with the pay campaign." 


Fightingtalk from union leaders is help¬ 
ing to build the union. NZNO membership 
has grown by 30 percent in the last three 
years. Nurses are angry and determined. 
They are strong enough to win. 

But NZNO officials will need to reflect 
that determination. 

At the start of last month, the 3,000 
nurses covered by the South I sland multi¬ 
employer agreement voted overwhelm¬ 
ingly to strike on September 19. 

A t the eleventh hour, D H B bosses 
came up with a revised offer. 

The new offer fell short of union de¬ 
mands for parity with A uckland pay rates 
for all South I sland nurses. B ut following 
the pattern carried over from the E mploy- 
ment Contracts A ct era, NZNO officials 
once again called off strike action. 

A nger at the officials for calling off the 
strike has led union members in Nelson to 
circulate a petition calling for their organ¬ 
iser to be sacked. 

D espite strong recommendations from 
officials, South I sland members only nar¬ 
rowly voted to accept the revised offer at 
hastily-called stopwork meetings 

Significantly, the union is building a na¬ 
tional database of activists who are prepared 
to do campaign work.Thiscould help to re¬ 
vitalise organisation at the workplace level. 

NZNO leaders must listen to these rank 
and fileactivistsand recommend rejection 
of offers that fall short of union demands 
so that nurses can strike and win. 


Social Forum to build 'community of solidarity' 


By DAVID COLYER 

It's a common complaint that 
the global anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment knows what it is against, 
but not what it's for. 

O ver the last threeyears,the 
World Social Forum hasmetin 
B razil to addressthisissue.The 
Forum raised the cry "another 
world is possible" and invited 
activistsfrom all over the world 
to come together to discuss 
what this other world would 
look like, and how it could be 
brought into existence. 

The Social Forum idea has spread all 
over the world. In November, the first 
Aotearoa Social Forum will take place in 
Porirua. 

Wellington peace activist and trade un¬ 
ionist Nick Flenry is a member of the 
Aotearoa Social Forum's organising com¬ 
mittee. Fie spoke to Socialist Worker 
M onthly Review. 

Nick says the Social Forum is "a good 
opportunity for a wide range of social and 
community groups to get together and dis¬ 
cuss alternatives". 

M any diverse organisations are getting 
involved, from local groups trying to re¬ 


build the ecology of streams, to 
large groupings such as the 
Conference of Churches and 
the Council of Trade Unions 
(CTU), which represent tens of 
thousands of members. 

N ick sees the common 
themes uniting these groups as 
"a basic commitment to social 
justice and the environment" 
and an interest in exploring al¬ 
ternatives to neo-liberal/free 
market economic policies. 

TheSocial Forum isnotaim- 
ingto come up with any formal 
resolutions or plans. R ather, says N ick, the 
event is"a process". 

The outcome of this process will be "dis¬ 
cussion, dialogue and links" between indi¬ 
viduals and groups 

For N ick.thegreatstrength oftheSocial 
Forum way of organising is that" it al lows a 
broad range of groups to get involved with¬ 
out them having to sign on to a programme, 
or rigid structure". 

FI e hopes that those who attend it will 
not only share their own ideas, but learn 
from others as well. 

Through this process, the Social Forum 
will help "create a community of solidarity 
against the economic exploitations of peo¬ 


ple and environment". 

Nick says the Social Forum's "success 
and relevance will depend on a broad range 
of participation. We have to make a real ef¬ 
fort to get people along." 

To this end, the organisers dropped ear¬ 
lier plans for a hefty registation fee. People 
coming to the conference will be asked for 
a donation. In particular, organisers hope 
to see a good turn out of Porirua locals. 

With the CTU on board, Nick says,"I'd 
like to see unions supporting members to 
get to the forum". 

Nick encourages people to register in 
advance, especially anyone who wants to 
give a talk or run a workshop. 

Thiswill make it easier to letothersknow 
what they are coming to. FI owever, there will 
also be space for people to organise work¬ 
shops during the conference itself. 

The Social Forum's decision not to have 
any formal decision-making process is un¬ 
derstandable, if that was the price for get¬ 
ting the CTU involved. 

FI owever, it would be disappointing if a 
large gathering of activists doesn't discuss 
action. Surely, within the Forum's flexible 
structure, groupsof activists from campaigns 
such as those against war and G E, can get 
together and make some plans 
To register, go to www.socialforum.ora.nz . 
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Rates e i7o It 


‘Give the bastards hell’ 


“We don’t have any extra 
money to pay the ARC in¬ 
crease”, reports Sesa. 

“The 100 percent increase in 
my rates was bad enough but it 
was also the ARC’s arrogant at¬ 
titude during the uproar that re¬ 
ally got to me”, declares Kevin. 

“We know they’re talking 
bullshit”, retorts Aiga. 

“I’m a pensioner who paid 
up and bludged on my friends 
for food for several weeks”, 
says Gerry. 

“The ARC have turned me 
from a law-abiding, hard-work¬ 
ing citizen into a virtual crimi¬ 
nal”, notes Nick. 

“Give the bastards hell”, 
urges Nola. 

These angry comments give 
a flavour of the stream of phone 
calls, e-mails and letters flow¬ 
ing into the rates boycott com¬ 
mittee. 

The Rates Revolt against the 
Auckland Regional Council has 
seen the region’s biggest grass¬ 
roots upsurge since the 1991 
union campaign against the 
Employment Contracts Bill. 

As in 1991, tens of thou¬ 
sands across greater Auckland 
have expressed their outrage 
against a political attack on their 
conditions of life. 

But there are several telling 
differences between now and 
1991. 

Back then, the protesters 
were all union members. But 
now, most of the workers resist¬ 
ing the ARC aren't organised. 

In 1991, the anger was con¬ 
fined to the working class. Now, 
however, large slices of the 
middle class are as outraged as 
working class households. 

That means there’s wide an¬ 
ger against the ARC, but it’s 
often chaotic and confused. 

The rates boycott committee 
was set up on September 12 to 
organise the huge number of 
“spontaneous” boycotters and 
focus their anger on the ARC’s 
business politicians. 

These right-wingers running 
the ARC have axed the business 
differential. That means the 
richest business owner now 
pays rates on exactly the same 
basis as the poorest homeowner. 

This massive business sub¬ 
sidy was funded by piling debt 
onto grassroots homeowners, 


GRANT MORGAN, an activist with the rates boycott 
committee and secretary of Socialist Worker, penned 
the articles on this page 


who typically faced rate rises of 
between 100 and 300 percent. 

The September journal of 
Business NZ, the country’s 
main bosses’ group, applauded 
the ARC for axing the business 
differential. 

“More councils should get 
rid of the differential, even if it 
means taking real heat”, insisted 
the Business NZ journal. 

Unless the ARC’s policy is 
overturned by mass resistance, 

big business will push all coun- ARC Chair Gwen Bull 
cils towards the same policy 
which sent ARC rates skyrock¬ 
eting for most homeowners. 

The ARC’s business politi¬ 
cians have, in effect, declared 
class war against grassroots 
homeowners. 

In response, the rates boycott 
committee is calling on home- 
owners to pay only last year’s 
ARC rates, and dispute this 
year’s increase. 

Those who have reluctantly 
paid the full amount are being 
told that “it’s not too late”. They 
can still dispute this year’s in¬ 
crease and demand a refund 
from the ARC. 

Despite the mainstream me¬ 
dia going “cold” on the issue, 
the rates boycott committee is 
getting heaps of responses. This 
is mostly the result of mass leaf- 
leting, informal networking and 
support from Radio Samoa. 

The ARC’s business politi¬ 
cians are still in a panic over the 
Rates Revolt. 

One sign of this panic is the 
reluctance of ARC chair Gwen 
Bull to allow the rates boycott 
committee to address the 
monthly councilors’ meeting, 
which is open to both the me¬ 
dia and the public. 

On behalf of the committee, 

I have made five such requests 
to Bull. Four times she tried to 
sidetrack the request into an in¬ 
vitation to hold a closed-door 
meeting with her alone. 

My fifth request has, at the 
time of writing, not been an¬ 
swered. 

It’s a demoralised army that 
runs away from its opponents. 


Disobedience 

The number of Aucklanders 
involved in the Rates 
Revolt is staggering. 

The Auckland Regional 
Council has “collected” rates 
from 81 percent of its 
449,000 ratepayers, 
according to its latest 
figures. The 19 percent of 
“uncollected" rates 
represents 85,000 
households. 

These 85,000 households 
include two categories of 
non-payers: first, partial 
rates boycotters, and 
second, those who haven’t 
paid anything off their bill. 

Those in the second 
category are mostly 
“economic” non-payers. 
They simply couldn’t afford 
to meet the bill. Many will 
pay if they can scrape 
together the money. 

Those in the first category 
are mostly “political” non¬ 
payers. They have decided 
to pay only last year's ARC 
bill, and to dispute this 
year’s increase. 

What proportion of the 
85,000 fall into the first 
category? Only ARC chair 
Gwen Bull and other top 
ARC officials know, and 
they’re not saying. 

Their silence suggests 
that the number of partial 
rates boycotters is a high 
proportion of the 85,000 
non-paying households. 

It’s clear that tens of 
thousands are refusing to 
pay the increase. This is 
social disobedience on a 
massive scale. 


What’s left? 


Grassroots ratepayers have 
been stabbed in the back by the 
right-wing majority of the 
Auckland Regional Council. 

When running in the 2001 
local body election, they didn’t 
say they would send most 
homeowners’ rates skyrocket¬ 
ing so that business rates could 
be slashed. 

Last year, the Labour-led 
government passed a new Lo¬ 
cal Government Act which 
promised that councils would 
“promote the social, economic, 
environmental and cultural 
well-being of communities”. 

But these fine words meant 
little to Labour politicians when 
the ARC kicked grassroots 
homeowners in the teeth. 

While prime minister Helen 
Clark said the ARC was “biased 
against lower and modest in¬ 
come people”, her government 
has refused to put matters right. 

Local government minister 
Chris Carter insists there are no 
legal grounds to order a review 
of the ARC. 

Nor does it appear that the 
courts can offer any relief to 
grassroots ratepayers. 

A legal opinion given to the 
rates boycott committee says a 
High Court review of the ARC’s 
rate setting is most unlikely to 
succeed under existing law. 

And under the legal princi¬ 
ple of “presumption of validity” 
it appears that a High Court 
challenge cannot sideline any 
ARC cases in the District Court 
against rates boycotters. 

So grassroots ratepayers 
have been failed by all authori¬ 
ties - the ARC, Labour politi¬ 
cians and the legal system. 

What’s left? Only self¬ 
organisation from below. Only 
the united activity of grassroots 
people themselves. 

So it’s vital that ordinary 
ratepayers make contact with 
the rates boycott committee: 

• (09) 634 3984 

• gcm@actrix.gen.nz 

• PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
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N ews review 


Grassroots Maori-pakeha unity 
can challenge rule of the rich 


By DAPHNE LAWLESS 

There are three interlocking aspects to 
the debate over ownership of the fore¬ 
shore and seabed. Firstly, it's the strug¬ 
gle of M aori against an oppressive state 
which wishes to perpetuate historic 
grievances rather than solve them. 

A sj oe D avisfrom A R E N A (Action, 
Research & Education Network of 
Aotearoa) points out, the government 
trumpets about the "rule of Pakeha 
law". 

But when that law looked like 
advantaging rather than disadvantaging 
M aori, as in the recent Court of A ppeal 
decision, the government moved quickly 
to set it aside. 

The state system claims to be based 
on law rather than private interests. B ut 
whenever sufficiently powerful private 
interests are threatened, ways can al¬ 
ways be found around these laws. 

The state protects the rich and pow¬ 
erful, and the right-wing parties support 
this hypocrisy. They want the pakeha 
capitalists they represent to maintain 
their privileges. 

For this reason alone, the Maori 
struggle to retain their customary title 
deserves support. 

B ut which M aori would actually ben¬ 
efit from the recognition of customary 
title? 

This is where the second aspect 
comes in - the division between flax- 



Government ministers and officials arrive at 
a foreshore hui in Auckland under the tino 
rangitiratanga flag. Ngati Whatua, the local 
iwi, boycotted the rescheduled consultation. 


roots M aori feeling and the interests of 
the M aori elite (the "B rowntable"). 

The process of consultation hui 
showed up this division.These hui came 
up with a resounding "no" to the gov¬ 
ernment's intention to extinguish cus¬ 
tomary title. 

This was so strong that the A uckland 
hui was postponed and theWhangarei 
hui was cancelled, through fear of pro¬ 
test. 

The government have been running 
scared under this grassroots pressure. 
Faced with a revolt by their M aori M Ps, 
they dropped earlier talk of legislating 
to give the Crown ownership of the fore¬ 
shore and seabed. 

But there are signs that the M aori 
elite, who talk tough in public under this 
pressure from below, are secretly offer¬ 
ing dealsto the government, as was pre¬ 
dicted in last month's Socialist Worker 
M onthly R eview. 

A ssociate M aori affairs minister J ohn 
Tamihere said on September 16 that 
"everyone said no [at the hui], 

"Then they are coming up when we 
are having a cup of tea afterwards and 
trying to do a deal." 

Business 

Such a deal would probably involve 
greater access to marine farming li¬ 
cences - a figure of 20 percent for M aori 
business interests has been floated - in 
return for their consent to the extin¬ 
guishing of customary title. 

This brings up the third aspect of the 
seabed issue. 11 represents a struggle of 
all working people against big business 
and the state. 

While the Marlborough District 
Council whips up racist sentiment 
against M aori customary title, they al¬ 
low rich pakeha businesspeople with 
beachfront property to block foreshore 
access. 

The right-wing politicians who shout 
"beaches for all” support the property 
rights held by their rich and powerful 
supporters, even when they deprive 
other New Zealanders. 

Similarly, while the government is un¬ 
willing to allow ordinary iwi and hapu 
members their tupuna rights, they seem 
happy to cut a deal with M aori capitalists. 

Aquaculture companies, whether 
owned by Maori or pakeha, will not 
manage the foreshore and seabed in an 
environmentally sound way. 

Private interests gaining monopoly 
control over waterways can only in¬ 
crease pollution, as well as alienating 
grassroots people of all racesfrom grow¬ 
ing areas of the foreshore. 


A nd M aori capitalists won't be any 
better than pakeha capitalistsat protect¬ 
ing the foreshore environment. 

The "B rowntable" are most con¬ 
cerned with gaining the same kind of 
privileges as the white elite. The capi¬ 
talist system makes the welfare of ordi¬ 
nary Maori and pakeha irrelevant, as 
long as the rich of whatever race con¬ 
tinue to make a profit. 

A ny deal or compromise coming out 
of thecurrent"consultation" exercise is 
likely to be a deal between the govern¬ 
ment and the M aori elite for their mu¬ 
tual benefit. G rassroots M aori opinion 
will be ignored. 

Left alternative 

Labour believe they can get away 
with this because of a lack of a serious 
left-wing political alternative. 

Tracey Watkins, writing in the Do¬ 
minion Post on September 29, said, 
"With the ACT NZ, NZ First, U nited 
Future and National parties all promis¬ 
ing Crown ownership (leaving asidethe 
remote prospect of a credible new pan- 
Maori party), Maori don't have any¬ 
where else to go. 

"That is a point the Labour Party's 
M aori M Ps have no doubt been quietly 
at pains to maketo their constituencies." 

Watkins leaves the G reens, who have 
supported customary title rights, out of 
her analysis. But Green Party leaders 
are under pressure to make themselves 
"respectable" coalition partnersfor La¬ 
bour, rather than an alternative to its 
left. 

A pan-Maori party, meanwhile, 
would not be any improvement for or¬ 
dinary M aori. It would overwhelmingly 
represent the Maori elite, who are so 
willing to barter away ancestral rights. 

The Labour government has be¬ 
trayed ordinary M aori, as well as grass¬ 
roots pakeha, in its drive to accommo¬ 
date the rich and powerful. 

The solution is for ordinary people of 
all races to build an alternative political 
force that can challenge both the" B rownt¬ 
able" and the pakeha capitalists. 

FI istoric M aori grievances can only 
be resolved for the benefit of the vast 
majority by getting rid of the capitalist 
system. 

The way the government buckled un¬ 
der flaxroots M aori pressure showsthat 
Labour can be forced to back down by 
mass campaigns - not only on the fore¬ 
shore, but on other issues such as com¬ 
mercial G E release. 

Labour's whole pro-capitalist agenda 
could be rolled back if mass campaigns at 
the grassroots link up and give rise to a 
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G E, capitalism & democracy 


Corngate exposes Labour's 
sham democracy 


By GRANT BROOKES 

The long-running "Corngate" 
inquiry is due to report at the 
start of next month. 

The inquiry was meant to 
uphold parliament's right, sup¬ 
posedly as the country's top 
democratic body, to establish 
the truth about claims madein 
N icky H ager's book Seeds of 
Distrust. Instead, it's exposed 
this "democracy" as a sham. 

In July last year, Hager re¬ 
vealed that Swiss multinational 
Sygenta (formerly known as 
Novartis) imported thousands 
of G E -contaminated sweetcorn 
seeds, which were planted out 
and harvested in 2000 by H einz 
Wattie,Talleys and Cedenco. 

What's more, said Hager, 
the unsuspecting public were 
forced "to eat the evidence". 
He divulged that the Labour 
government knew about the 
contamination and hushed it 
up after secret meetings with 
top level managers from the 
companies involved. 


These same 
people are now 
making a mock¬ 
ery of the in¬ 
quiry. 

Sygenta's 
managing direc¬ 
tor refused to 
show the in¬ 
quiry the G E 
test results on 
the contami¬ 
nated corn. 

Helen 
Clark prom¬ 
ised that "all 
documents" 
on the scandal 
were released last year. 

A week into the inquiry, 
stacks of unreleased memos 
and e-mails were uncovered, 
including one criticising the de¬ 
cision to withhold information. 

Clark herself refused to 
even appear before the inquiry, 
United Future and Labour 
M Ps voted to give her immu¬ 
nity from questioning. 

Environment minister M ar- 


ian Hobbs, 
who said last 
year that "M r 
i-i ager's book 
hasall the facts 
wrong", admit¬ 
ted to the in¬ 
quiry that she 
never read it. 

M i d w a y 
through ques¬ 
tioning, she 
stormed out and 
didn't come 
back. 

Before the 
election last 
year, Helen 
Clark raged and thundered 
that H ager was wrong. 

"I can state categorically 
that the tests confirmed that 
there was no evidence that 
therewasGE contamination", 
she said. 

G reen co-leader J eanette 
Fitzsimons, no doubt with one 
eye on a future coalition deal 
with Labour, distanced her 
party from the book. 


But this only added credibil¬ 
ity to Clark's denials, weak¬ 
ened the G reen Party on one 
of its key campaign issues and 
allowed Labourto romp home 
in the election. 

What has come out in the 
inquiry vindicates H ager. 

But Labour, who bowed to 
the corporate agenda over 
Corngate, are now determined 
to ignorethe wishesofthe ma¬ 
jority and end the GE morato¬ 
rium for the same reason. 

"Some people cite one 
opinion poll to suggest that 68 
percent of N ew Z ealanders are 
against the expiry of the mora¬ 
torium", said H obbs. 

"I have much more faith in 
the considered process carried 
outbytheRoyal Commission." 

H er rejection of democracy 
soundsjust like thejustifi cations 
for war on Iraq given by Tony 
B lair, who said sometimeslead- 
ersneed to makeunpopular de¬ 
cisions, or George Bush when 
he said he would not make 
policy by focus group. 


CE corn 
scandal 
shows... 


corporate 
contamination 
of cabinet 




Socialist Worker leaflet, 2002. 


Greens must stand up to Labour 


Prime minister Helen Clark launched a 
series of stinging attacks on Green co¬ 
leader J eanette Fitzsimons last month over 
her chairing of the Corngate inquiry. 

O n September 16, the Dominion Post 
reported her words to the G reen Party un¬ 
der a blunt headline - "Dump Fitzsimons 
hint from PM 

The paper added, "Beehive insiders 
have also hinted that Labour ministers 
might find it easier to do a deal with co¬ 
leader R od D onald, who is seen as more 
pragmatic than M s Fitzsimons". 

O minously, there was no public denun¬ 
ciation of Clark's comments from either 
of the G reen leaders 

R od D onald has made no secret of his 
strong desire to enter a coalition govern¬ 
ment with Labour, to the unease of many 
G reen Party members 

Clark has repeatedly tried to discredit 
the G reens by labelling them a "single is¬ 
sue" pressuregroup - referring to lastyear's 
"bottom line" for entering a coalition that 
the G E moratorium should be extended. 

Donald responded publiclytheday be¬ 
fore the G reen Party conference in J une 
(without a democratic mandate from the 
members). H eannounced that theG reens 
should drop their bottom line on G E . 

The new bottom line, he says now, is"to 
keep a National government out". That 



Jeanette Fitzsimons has been in Helen Clark’s 
sights, but they agree more than they disagree. 


means that as far as a deal with Labour is 
concerned, everything is negotiable. 

A stheA lliance found to its cost,doing 
such a deal meant abandoning principle. 

Green parties are not somehow im¬ 
mune from this. W hen the G erman G reens 
entered a Labour-style coalition govern¬ 
ment, they dropped their founding princi¬ 
ples to support nuclear energy and 
NATO's war on Serbia. 

Since 1999, the Green Party here has 


made principled standsnotjuston a"single 
issue", but on a host of them - opposing G E, 
freetradeandA merica'swars,and support¬ 
ing workers' right to strike, decriminalisa- 
tion of cannabis and tino rangatiratanga. 

The way for the G reens to deflect La¬ 
bour's "single issue" smears is not to drop 
the G E bottom line, but to promote mass 
movements against Labour's corporate 
agenda across the board. 

A G reen activist told SociaiistWorker 
M onthly R eview that a key debate at the 
party conference was whether the G reens 
should aim to enter government and im¬ 
plement their policies that way, or whether 
they should stand on principle and try to 
win some changes from outside. 

"That debate", she said, "is completely 
unresolved." 

But in the minds of party leaders, it 
looks increasingly like it is resolved. Fitz¬ 
simons' response to Clark's outrageous at¬ 
tacks was to echo Rod Donald and reas¬ 
sure Labour. 

A t the next election, she said, "a bot¬ 
tom line about extending a moratorium 
might not be relevant". 

W hile she may be slightly more cautious 
on a coalition, Fitzsimons- and mostother 
leading G reens - share the reformist be¬ 
lief that real change can only come by be¬ 
ing part of a capitalist government. 
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G E, capitalism & democracy 


Why is Labour so committed to GE? 


By DAVID COLYER 

M any people are at a loss to understand 
why the L abour government is so commit¬ 
ted to genetic engineering. 

Speaking in parliament on September 
17, G reen M P Sue Kedgley gave her an¬ 
swer to this puzzling question: "There can 
be only one explanation, and that is pres¬ 
sure from the A merican government and 
various multinational corporations". 

She then suggested that U S president 
G eorgeW Bush had told H elen Clark that 
lifting the GE moratorium is the price for 
a free trade deal between N Z and the U S. 

Kedgley's claim that "most people who 
puzzle over the government's motives" 
come to this conclusion may be right. 

At first glace her explanation sounds 
both logical and radical. ItconnectsG E with 
other u nsavou ry aspects of the government 
policy, such as their support for free trade 
and capitalist globalisation, and their com¬ 
mitment of troops to G eorge B ush's wars 
of occupation in A fghanistan and Iraq. 

It is certainly true that the Bush admin¬ 
istration (and U S biotech multinationals) 
are determined to push GE down the 
throats of the world's people. 

It is also true that our own government's 
pro-G E policy isdriven by economics H ow- 
ever, the evi dence su ggests the desi re to" ap¬ 
pease a foreign power" is not the major 
motivation - merely a convenient spin-off. 

'Economic transformation' 

The real reason the L abour government 
isso committed to G E isthat it isa central 
part of their plan for "the transformation 
of the New Zealand economy into a more 
innovative, knowledge-based and globally 
connected economy". 

This plan for "economic transforma¬ 
tion" underpins every major policy of the 
current Labour leadership, because they 
insist there can be no significant increases 
in social spending unless business profits 
also rise. 

The government's document G rowing 
an Innovative New Zealand explains how 
promoting biotechnology and G E fits with 
the Labour's economic plan: "Biotechnol¬ 
ogy has applications across many other 
secto rs such asforestry, agriculture, special¬ 
ist food production and pharmaceuticals. 

"It is directly related to N ew Zealand's 
strength in the primary sector, the only sec¬ 
tor in which New Zealand currently has 
world-class scale and specialisation. Focus¬ 
ing innovation effort on biotechnology will 
leverage that advantage to add morevalue 
to our products" 

I n general, this view is supported by 
business Federated FarmersG rainsCoun- 
cil chairman FI ugh Ritchie believes that 
"lifting the moratorium on the commercial 
release of G M will keep options open for 
New Zealand farmers to compete in a 
highly subsided international market 
place." 



But he is also looking beyond mere 
food production:"Thecommercial produc¬ 
tion ofGM [G E ]commoditycropsin New 
Zealand is extremely unlikely given few 
of the commercial GM crops currently 
available are beneficial to New Zealand 
conditions and production types. 

" FI owever there are some exciting value 
added opportunities in the production of 
pharmaceuticals and nutraceuticals" 
Likewise, dairy giant Fonterra hopes 
that using G E to turn cows into "bio-reac- 
tors", producing medical chemicals, will 
buy them a ticket on the pharmaceutical 
industry gravy train. 

It might seem logical, given GE's im¬ 
portance, for business and government to 
take things slowly. B ut caution is overruled 
by capitalism's own logic of competition. 


Miss out 

A dvances in genetic technology, com¬ 
bined with the new intellectual property and 
patent rules promoted through the World 
TradeO rganisation,allowscientistsand the 
companiesand institutionsthey work for to 
claim ownership over genetic material and 
genetic engineering techniques 

In some cases, companies are making 
money by selling licences to use genes they 
"prospected" and patented before they 
even knew what the genes did. 

For example, Fonterra has recently 
bought a licence to use genes owned by 
from A ustralian company G enetic Tech¬ 
nologies. D etails of the deal are shrouded 
in commercial secrecy, however it is likely 
that it will give Fonterra the right to use 
human D NA patented in the 1980s. 

A t the time, these "non-coding" parts 
of the human genome were labelled "junk 
DNA" by scientists who, in their limited 
knowledge of how genes actually work, 
decided they were useless 

Examples like this shed light on why the 
N ew Z ealand government and biotech com¬ 
panies have no time for the idea that they 
should wait until GE is proven safe.They 
fear that any delay could see them missout. 

Pete FI odgson summed up thisfeeling: 
"To compete with other biotechnology 
countries and states, New Zealand needs 


to be very proactive in its promotion of 
what we have to offer the world from our 
biotechnology." 

Boosting the biotech industry is a 
chance for L abour to show off its "hands- 
on" approach to economic policy to in¬ 
creasingly sceptical corporate bosses 

A ccording to FI odgson, the N ew Z ea¬ 
land biotech sector consists of 350 organi¬ 
sations, employing "around 3,900" people, 
its exports are worth $250 million a year. 

I n M ay 2003, the B iotech Taskforce 
gave the government what FI odgson de¬ 
scribed as "bold recommendations, to 
match a bold vision". 

"The government", he was pleased to 
report,"endorsed their intent immediately 
and started working out how best to im¬ 
plement them." 

O ver the next 10 years, the government 
will work with business to engineer a dra¬ 
matic increase in the size of the industry. 
They envision a biotech sector of more than 
1,000state-owned and privateorganisations 
w i th" 200 co re b i otech co m pan i es" .employ¬ 
ing 18,000 people, generating "export val¬ 
ues to more than $1 billion a year". 

Corporate welfare 

"Bold visions" don't come cheap. I n his 
speech, FI odgson gave a long list of hand¬ 
outs for the New Zealand biotech industry. 

A n accurate total is hard to calculate. 
Some figures were one-offs, such as the 
" $6.8 million invested in new contracts with 
the New Economy Research Fund". Oth¬ 
ers were ongoi ng, for example the"over $10 
million a year" of "new funds for basic re¬ 
search and proof-of-concept studies". 

FI owever, it's clear that wel I over $50 mil¬ 
lion of public money will be doled out in 
corporate welfare for the biotech industry. 

A majority are calling on the govern¬ 
ment to hold back on the commercial re¬ 
lease of G E . But Labour's plans for eco¬ 
nomic transformation involve pushing on 
regardless of the democratic will of the 
majority. 

This position is supported by the most 
powerful sections of New Zealand busi¬ 
ness, whose major complaint is that there 
are too many restrictions on G E . I n other 
words, Labour is more concerned with 
appeasing local corporations than the 
B ush administration or U S multinationals. 

Labour'splansleaveno roomforcom¬ 
promise. That is why Labour leaders are 
so angry with the G reen Party for sticking 
with the issue. This creates problems for 
those G reens who want to join a Labour- 
led coalition. 

In Aotearoa and around the world, 
growing numbers of people are making the 
links between globalisation and war, and 
between corporate interests and govern¬ 
ment policy. 

Labour's plans show how G E fits into 
this pattern,They also show that local busi¬ 
nesses are no better than "foreign multi¬ 
nationals". 
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After the moratorium is lifted 


By DAVID COLYER 

The G E free movement has much to cel¬ 
ebrate. The A uckland march two years ago 
remainsthe biggest demonstration in a dec¬ 
ade, the moratorium on the commercial re¬ 
lease of G E - announced a few days after 
the march - showed that protest action by 
ordinary people can change things 

The movement's refusal to bow down in 
the face of government pigheadedness has 
helped convince a majority of people in this 
country that G E should be kept in the lab. 

H owever, if our campaign had been a 
total success, the government would not 
be lifting the moratorium. 

This is happening now because the 
movement failed to build on the success 
of the two big A uckland marches in Sep¬ 
tember 2001 and N ovember 2002. 

A t each of these protests, there were 
hundreds, probably thousands, of people 
who would have been willing to organise 
ongoing action, if they had of been called 
on to do so. 

There is no room in this article to ex¬ 
amine why, given such spectacular success, 
the movement has twice turned away from 
mass protest. The important thing is that 
this mistake is not repeated, following the 
October 11 protests. 

Of course, it is unlikely there will be big 
protests between October 11 and the lift¬ 
ing of the moratorium at the end of the 


month. 

N or is it necessary for the movement to 
attempt another mass mobilisation before 
the end of the year - although in Christ¬ 
church there are plans to protest at the La¬ 
bour Party conference on N ovember 8. 

What we can and should do isbuild on 
the marches to lay firm foundations for 
ongoing resistance to G E . 

E xisting activist groups should continue 
to meet.They should aim to draw in as many 
of those who march 0 ctober 11 as they can, 
they should also start discussing activities 
for over the summer and early next year. 

H ere are some suggestions for future 
actions: 

■ Target ERMA .The lifting of the mora¬ 
torium will see an increase in applications 
for G E field trials and, eventually, commer¬ 
cial releases. The Environmental Risk 
M anagement A uthority is an obvious tar¬ 
get. B ut submissions should be backed up 
with demonstrations outside its hearings. 

■ 0 rganise street by street. G E Free Can- 
terbury is considering following the foot¬ 
steps of the nuclear free campaign in its 
efforts to have Christchurch city declared 
a G E free zone. 

The plan is for activists to go door to 
door with a petition in their neighbour¬ 
hood. Every six months or so, the every- 
growing petition will be presented to the 
City Council. In the meantime, activists will 
establish local networks by encouraging 


those who sign the petition to get involved. 

■ Stay on the streets W hen thousands of 
people get together and march it really 
puts the pressure on governments, not just 
because it is a display of mass opposition 
but because, unlike the numbers in an 
opinion poll, people on marches are united, 
organised and active. 

■ Civil disobedience. 0 nee genetically en¬ 
gineered organismsare planted out, it will 
be time to step up the campaign. 

M ass crop digs in broad day light - 
rather than a couple of people in the dead 
of night - will make growing GE crops 
commercially very tricky. H owever, if there 
has not been an ongoing campaign of mass 
demonstrations, this will be impossible. 

■ Workers' power. GE is central to the 
profit-making plansof big businessand the 
Labour government. But these profits also 
depend on the labour of ordinary working 
people. 

M ost of us are not used to thinking of 
our job as a source of empowerment. B ut 
if we unite, we have tremendous potential 
power. Transportation workers could 
refuse to move GE food, supermarket 
workers refuse to put it on the shelves 

U nder Labour'stough anti-strike laws, 
this would be as illegal as mass crop digs. 
B ut strikes during visits by U S warships 
played a key role in the anti-nuclear move- 
ment.This is an example that the G E free 
movement should take on board. 


Opposing 'commercialisation of human life' 



200 people inarched in Lincoln against GE experiments by state-owned Crop & Food Research. 


By DAVID COLYER 

On September 21, 200 people marched 
through the village of Lincoln to demand 
that A otearoa remains G E free. 

Besides the demonstrators, and the po¬ 
lice and security guards sent to watch us, 
there were few people around on the 
sunny Sunday afternoon. However, one 
local family stood outside their house hold¬ 
ing G E free signs as the march went by. 

Lincoln, just south of Christchurch, isone 
of the country's main centres for G E re¬ 
search.The march ended outside the gates 
of Crop and Food Research, next to Lin¬ 
coln University. Currently work is being 
done there on GE potatoes and onions 

This was the first protest organised by 
GE Free Canterbury, a new coalition of 
Christchurch activists Formed to oppose 
the lifting of the GE moratorium, the 
group now plans an ongoing campaign to 
keep G E in the lab. 

Speaking at the end of the march, envi¬ 
ronmentalist Paul De Spa argued that food 
is a fundamental part of human life, and 
should not be reduced to "buying, selling 
and making profits". 

O ne reason for opposing G E is that it's 
aimed at extending this commercialisation 
of food. I nstead,food production should be 


"returned to something we can all relate to". 

Paul told the protest that the G E free 
movement has"won the heartsand minds 
of the country... except the cabinet." B ut 
although the government are determined 
to push ahead with their unpopular policy 
in the face of democratic opposition, the 


fight will not end with the lifting of the 
moratorium. 

GE free Canterbury has endorsed a 
protest, along with other activist groups, 
at the Labour Party's annual conference, 
on Saturday November 8 at the Christ¬ 
church Convention Centre. 
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War & resistance 


NZ troops deploy to Iraq 


By GRANT BROOKES 

53NewZealand DefenceForce 
(NZDF) personnel flew out of 
0 hakea air force base on Sep¬ 
tember 26. They brought the 
number with the army's Light 
E ngineers unit in I raq to 61. 

The deployment came just a 
month after 100 troops were 
sent to A fghanistan (see box). 

In her speech to departing 
troops, Helen Clark again 
claimed that the I raq deploy¬ 
ment was a "humanitarian" ef¬ 
fort to rebuild infrastructure, in 
response to UN resolutions. 

Resolution 1483 recognised 
the fact that the U S/U K occu¬ 
pation is"theA uthority" in I raq 
and called for humanitarian aid. 

U N resolution 1500, passed 
on A ugust 14, set up a U N A s- 
sistance M ission (U NA M I) to 
oversee the humanitarian work. 

But the New Zealand 
troopsare not operating under 
U NA M I. I nstead, they're un¬ 
der the operational control of 
the U S/U K occupying army. 

US and UK commanders 
admit they are still at war in 
Iraq.The New Zealand troops 
are going to war. 

Brigadier Clive Lilley in¬ 
sisted that his soldiers would not 
run away from an attack on 
themselvesor their B ritish allies 
They will be armed with rifles 
and machine-guns. 

"If both parties are under 
threat," he said, "both will use 
the rules of engagement to ex¬ 
tract themselves or secure 
themselves" - they'll open fire. 

Peace A ction Wellington 
(PAW) memberVal M orse was 
among those protesting out¬ 
side 0 hakea as the troops left. 

"This is not a U N -mandated 
mission of any sort", she said, 
"so New Zealand isessentially 
supporting an army of occupa¬ 


tion". 

PA W's J ohn A nderson 
added, "The infrastructure that 
Clark claims will be rebuilt by 
NZDF troops has just been 
opened to radical privatisation 
by the unelected I raqi govern¬ 
ing council. 

0 n September 22, the new 
"finance minister" announced 
the privatisation of everything 
from electricity, water, health 
and telecoms to pharmaceuti¬ 
cal sand state-owned engineer¬ 
ing works.A II limitson foreign 
ownership were lifted. 

If humanitarian concerns 
were uppermost, said John, 
"The $10 million used on this 
contribution to B ush's war ef¬ 
fort could be used instead for 
medical equipment, or to aid 
the huge pool of I raqi engi¬ 
neers who could rebuild their 
own country". 

New Zealand troops have 
not been sent to I raq for "hu¬ 
manitarian" reasons. 

A s FI elen Clark told parlia¬ 
ment on September 16, "These 
are substantial contributionsfor 
asmall country,and they areval- 
ued by the U nited States 

"The fact that we are not 
operational in A NZU S hasnot 
stopped usfrom doing the right 
thing to help our friends, and 
we will keep doing that." 

The troops were sent for the 
same reason that N ew Z ealand 
is backing the U S case in the 
World Trade Organisation 
against E uropean bans on G E 
food. 

The fortunes of local capi¬ 
talists are dependent on good 
relations between New Zea¬ 
land and the world's number 
one economic power. 

Labour is helping U S mul- 
tinationalsto privatise and loot 
Iraq at gunpoint for the sake 
of corporate profits. 



Activists from Peace Action Wellington stage a symbolic protest 
outside Ohakea air force base as troops fly out to Iraq. 


Comment 



New Zealand troops took over control of the town of Bamiyan 
in northern Afghanistan at a ceremony on September 25. 


Marian's sorry 


By DON FRANKS 

“In Afghanistan we have 
been asked by the 
government there to 
settle in the town, (sorry 
I have forgotten name) in 
order to extend order 
from outside Kabul into 
the countryside." 

(Reply by minister of 
disarmament, Marian 
Hobbs, to an anti-war 
activist's letter opposing 
the sending of NZ troops to 
Afghanistan). 

Sorry, I have forgotten 
definite article. 

Sorry, I have also for¬ 
gotten a lesson I learned 
in anti-Vietnam war pro¬ 
tests, namely that the 
value of requests from 
governments installed 
and propped up by the US 
is somewhat less that the 
value of one GE contami¬ 
nated corn seed. 

Sorry, I have forgotten 
exactly what is meant by 
"order”, when extended by 
trained professional killers 
from a town whose name 
those giving them their or¬ 
ders have forgotten. 

Sorry, I have not got 
the faintest idea why I 
imply that there is cur¬ 
rently "order" in Kabul; I 


think the locals are cur¬ 
rently killing fewer US in¬ 
vaders there than they are 
in Baghdad but I haven't 
read the book, so please 
don't quote me. 

Sorry, I am quite unable 
to explain why we spend 
money settling troops on 
the other side of the 
world in a town that I 
have forgotten the name 
of before spending money 
on thefifty thousand chil¬ 
dren living here in pov¬ 
erty, in townsthat I prob¬ 
ably can remember the 
names of. 

Sorry that a few pre¬ 
cious seconds of your life 
that you will never be able 
to replace have just been 
wasted by reading this 
shoddy slobber sent in lieu 
of a reply to your letter 
calling on me to assist the 
cause of peace. 

And again, sorry I have 
forgotten name, but I do 
have good excuse. 

You see, throughout the 
ages, no army has ever re¬ 
ally needed to know or be 
able to pronounce the 
name of any town they 
were extending order into. 

It actually makesthings 
easier if the name is just 
anotherfunnyforeign for¬ 
gotten word. 
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War & resistance 


It’s like Vietnam - but it is 
happening so much quicker 


By JONATHAN NEALE 

There's an old nightmare 
stalking through Colin Pow¬ 
ell and Donald Rumsfeld's 
sleep these last few weeks - 
Vietnam. 

A generation of the rich 
and powerful in A merica had 
sworn, "N ever again". 

Now Donald R umsfeld 
tells the evening news, with 
utter confidence, that I raq is 
not another Vietnam. 

H e has to say that, be¬ 
cause all over A merica peo¬ 
ple of a certain age are be¬ 
ginning to think, and some¬ 
times say, "B een there, done 
that, BA D idea”. 

By 1965 the military dic¬ 
tatorship in South Vietnam, 
backed by the U nited States, 
was losing to a peasant ris¬ 
ing led by Communists.The 
U S government sent 500,000 
more troops. 

I n the next ten years a 
million people died in South 
Vietnam, and another two or 
three million across the 
neighbouring countries. 

A bad war 

O rdinary A merica, blue 
collar and white collar, 
mostly backed the war in 
1965. By late 1967 the major¬ 
ity were turning against the 
war. 

The biggest reason for the 
shift was the boys who came 
back.They didn't talk much, 
but you could see on their 
faces it was a bad war. 

II wasn't the body bags. 
A mericansdied faster in Ko¬ 
rea and World War Two. It 
was that the war was wrong. 

I'm a father. If my child 
dies in a war worth dying for 
I 'll be broken for life. B ut I 
won't turn against the war. 
But for my child to die for 
something wrong - no. 

TheA merican media,and 
the government, lie all the 
timeto theA merican people 
about what's going on over¬ 
seas. 

M ost A mericans have a 
basic morality that's differ¬ 
ent from Powell and Bush. 


I f they knew what was be¬ 
ing done in their name, 
they'd be outraged. That's 
why power has to lie to 
them. 

The early demos against 
the Vietnam War had been 
small, 10,000 or 20,000.Two 
years after the main troop 
commitment they were 
150,000. Five years later they 
were close to a million. 

This time round there 
were half a million in New 
York before the war on I raq 
started, in an illegal demon¬ 
stration attacked by the po¬ 
lice on the island where 9/11 
happened. 

Refused orders 

Last time it was five years 
before the TV showed G Is 
refusing orders to fight. 

This summer C B S TV in¬ 
terviewed a squad of A meri¬ 
can soldiers in I raq who said, 
straight to camera, that they 
shouldn't be there. CBS 
showed that on the nightly 
news. 

The memory of Vietnam 
hasn't gone away. A mericans 
remember that your govern¬ 
ment can lie to you. 

The central lie that B lair 
told, and many people be¬ 
lieved, was aboutweaponsof 
mass destruction. For Bush 


the key lie was that U S 
troops would be welcomed. 

A nyone can see that's not 
true now. What's less clear 
from the TV news, but very 
important, is that the U S is 
losing. 

The sort of major killing 
the Pentagon went for inVi- 
etnam is now impossible. 

Bombing runs that killed 
hundreds of thousands of 
I raqis would produce crowds 
that burned down most US 
embassies in the world. Nor 
will theA merican people al¬ 
low more troops to be sent. 

Worst of all, for B ush and 
Co, is the memory of how 
they eventually lost in Viet¬ 
nam. The soldiers sent to Vi¬ 
etnam were coming from a 
country that had turned 
against the war. 

Majority opposed 

They began to refuse or¬ 
ders to fight, and to kill those 
officers who insisted.This is 
the memory that haunts the 
Pentagon. 

In April the polls said 
over three quarters of 
Americans supported the 
occupation in I raq. 

Last month a majority of 
Americans polled said they 
were against Bush's request 
for $87 billion for the occu¬ 


pation. 

None of this means we 
can just sit back. The rich 
and powerful in the U S de¬ 
cided they had to get out in 
1968.They didn't leave until 
1973.1 n those five years two 
million people died. 

We have to keep the pres¬ 
sure on. The A merican gov¬ 
ernment can be beaten. 

TheA merican people 
have turned on a bad war 
before. If that happens again 
the consequences will be far 
more than military. 

Defeat 

The collapse of the WTO 
talks in Cancun in Septem¬ 
ber were a major victory for 
everyone who hates Bush/ 
B lair/I M F economics. 

That could only happen 
because of all the anti-capi¬ 
talist marches, and because 
all the Third World govern¬ 
ments could see how weak 
Bush was in Iraq. 

They weren't so scared of 
U S power any longer. 

The US government has 
identified their military 
power with US corporate 
power so closely that a ma¬ 
jor A merican defeat would 
weaken every general, sen¬ 
ior manager and privatiser 
on the globe. 



Soldiers’ experiences helped turn public opinion against the Vietnam war. 
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War & resistance 


A UN occupation of Iraq 
won't be more peaceful 


"The UN has been drawn into being an arm of the US - a division 
of the state department." 

Denis Halliday, former UN coordinator of humanitarian aid for Iraq 


I ntense negotiations are taking 
place at the U nited Nations 
Security Council about the 
possibilityoftheU N taking re¬ 
sponsibility for running I raq. 

M any people, disgusted by 
the U S and B ritain's role, feel 
that it would be a good move 
for the U N to take over. 

B ut in reality the plans are 
based upon UN troops being 
used to bolster the U S occupa¬ 
tion and to assist the U S in its 
new war in I raq. 

B ush might choose to have 
someblue-helmeted U N forces 
do some of the fighting and 
dying for him. Buthedoesnot 
want to surrender real control. 

The U N is not a neutral 
force, as the people of Iraq and 
theM iddle East know only too 
well. 

'Instrument of the US' 

Denis Halliday, the former 
U N coordinator of humanitar¬ 
ian aid for Iraq, said after the 
bombing of the U N compound 
in I raq inAugust,"M aybesome 
of us here try to envisage the 
U N in a benign light- asa posi¬ 
tive force for good inthe world. 

"I n the M iddle E ast this 
simply is not the perception 
that most people have. 

"In terms of I srael and Pal¬ 
estine, the U N is seen as an in¬ 
strument of the U S, and negli¬ 


gent of the resolutions that 
have been passed but ne¬ 
glected by Israel. 

"The U N is seen as respon¬ 
sible for neglecting the Pales¬ 
tinians, failing to put in peace¬ 
keeping forces between I srael 
and the Palestinians 

"I n regard to I raq, it's even 
more immediate in that it was 
the UN that sustained sanctions 
on the Iraqi peoplefor 13years 

Genocide 

"The U N has failed the 
I raqi people. It has committed 
genocide in Iraq for many 
years, in keeping with the defi¬ 
nition of genocide in the U N 
convention on genocide. 

"The other issue in I raq is 
the collaboration between the 
U N and the U S in the country. 

"G iven the fact that the ag¬ 
gression, invasion and occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq is illegal, outside 
international law,incompatible 
with the U N charter and not 
approved by the Security 
Council, any collaboration be¬ 
tween the U N and the U S in 
I raq is wrong. 

"There wasn't a family in 
Iraq that wasn't hurt by the 
sanctions. 


"M any, if not all, families 
lost a child, cousin, father or 
mother prematurely and un¬ 
necessarily from bad water, 
lack of healthcare - all of the 
problems that the sanctions 
brought and sustained in Iraq 
for the last 13 years" 

The 1991 G ulf War against 
I raq took place with U N back¬ 
ing after the most blatant ma¬ 
nipulation, bribery and bully¬ 
ing ofU N members by the US. 

The U N-authorised occupa¬ 
tion of Afghanistan has 
brought chaos for the A fghan 
people. It is stoking up ethnic 
conflict by playing different 
groups off against each other. 

Soldiers from 31 different 
countries control A fghanistan. 
There is no democracy. Power 
lies with the warlords, who the 
occupying forces back up. 

Imperialist powers 

Contrary to what H elen 
C lark tel Is us, the U N has never 
been a neutral body standing 
for peace, in contrast to the big, 
war-mongering states 

E ver since its creation in 
1945, the U N has been little 
more than a forum for horse¬ 
trading between the bloody im¬ 
perialist powers 

The US, B ritain, F ranee, 
R ussia and China have perma¬ 
nent seats o n the secu ri ty co u n- 
cil, and can veto resolutions or 
authorise military power. 

R ussia has carried out a bru¬ 
tal war against Chechyna with 
no real criticism from the U N. 

The former government of 
Saddam Hussein racked up 
debts to R ussia of $16 billion 
and signed contracts with R us- 
sian petroleum companies to 
develop Iraq's oil fields 
Russian backing for a new 
UN resolution will depend on 
guarantees that R ussian corpo¬ 
rations will be given a slice of 
I raq by the country's new mas- 
tersin London andWashington. 

China isrepressing M uslims 
in its north west, claiming it is 
fighting a "war on terror". 

Germany is seeking more 
political cloutto go with its sta¬ 


tus as the world's thi rd biggest 
economy. 

G erman support for a new 
UN resolution hinges on US 
backing for its push for a per¬ 
manent seat on the U N secu¬ 
rity council. 

The UN hasalways been lit¬ 
tle more than a tool of the 
G reat Powers. 

The U S uses the U N when it 
regards it as useful for itsimpe- 
rial ist aims 11 was useful in 1991 
to attack Iraq with a big coali¬ 
tion of states and U N support. 

B ut when that was not pos- 
sible - such as in the war 
against Serbia in 1999- the U S 
used NATO. 

A t other times, as with the 
latest war on I raq, the U S will 
assemble a "coalition of the 
willing" to carry out attacks. 

Peace and democracy 

U N troops will still mean a 
foreign power continuing to 
dominate another people's 
country, with all the repression 
and horror that brings 

The U S, with its massive 
power at the U N, will still exert 
control over the occupation. 

The only solution that can 
bring peace and democracy is 
if the Iraqi people can take 
control of their own society. 

A s Denis H alliday says, 
"The I raqis will want massive 
capital assistance to rebuild the 
damage of the first G ulf War, 
the second Gulf War and the 
13 years of sanctions. 

"They're going to need tre¬ 
mendous assistance, but they 
must determine who does that, 
how and when." 

U S plansto send U N troops 
into I raq are a cynical attempt 
by a section of the B ush regi me 
to get out of the mess they have 
created. 

Some in the U S want to free 
up forces so they can threaten 
more wars agai nst other" rogue 
states", like I ran, Syria, North 
Korea and others 

A U N occupation would 
not be a more peaceful, demo¬ 
cratic alternative to I raq today. 

To create that all foreign 
troops, whether they are U N or 
U S dominated, and the colonial 
overlordsthat run I raq, must get 
out now. 



Colin Powell sits alongside Kofi Annan in the security council. 
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War & resistance 


Anti-imperialism, anti¬ 
capitalism and revolution 


Millions have joined the global protests against war and against capitalist globalisation. How can 
we fuse these struggles to change the world, asks ALEX CALLINICOS 


The anti-war protests around the world on Sep¬ 
tember 27 were another step in the development 
of a genuinely global movement of resistance to 
the present rulers of the world. M any protesters 
recognise that the problem goes much deeper 
thanGeorgeW B ush and Tony B lair. 

Some liberals may look back nostalgically to 
the presidency of Bill Clinton. But General 
Wesley Clark, the Democratic presidential can¬ 
didate closest to him, commanded the NATO 
forces that bombed Y ugoslavia into submission 
on Clinton's orders in 1999. 

M oreover, the domination of the world by a 
few big bullies takes different forms.Two weeks 
earlier, the World Trade 0 rganisation (WTO) 
conference at Cancun in M exico collapsed in dis¬ 
array. 

This happened because the two greatest eco¬ 
nomic powers in the world - the United States 
and the E uropean U nion - went too far in trying 
to force the poor countries of the South to open 
up their economies even more to the great cor¬ 
porations of the N orth. 

The failure of these efforts was a major defeat 
for neoliberalism - the free market policies that 
institutions such as the WTO, I nternational M on- 
etary Fund and World Bank have sought to im¬ 
pose globally on behalf of the rich countries. 

M any activists now recognise the connections 
between different issues.To see A merican corpo¬ 
rationslike Bechtel and H alliburton get contracts 
to rebuild I raq even before the Pentagon started 
knocking it down is worth dozens of lectures on 
imperialism. 

Constantly restructuring 

These connections stem from the fact that we 
all live under the same world system - capital¬ 
ism.The main driving force of capitalism is eco¬ 
nomic - the search for profits. 

The source of these profits comes from the la¬ 
bour of nearly a billion wage labourers world¬ 
wide. 

The system is constantly restructuring itself in 
order to find the best opportunities to exploit 
these workers. 

For example, in the past few years Western 
multinationals have been pouring investment into 
China to profit from its vast workforce. 

Capitalism is driven also by competition.The 
capitalists struggle among themselves for the 
greatest possible share of the loot that they have 
collectively squeezed out of the workers. 

D espite uniting to impose neoliberalism on the 
Third World and on the countries of the old E ast¬ 
ern Bloc, the US and the EU continually clash 
over trade. 

This competition isn't just economic. By the be- 
ginning of the 20th century the world wasdominated 
by a handful of capitalist powers whose economic 
rivalries became interwoven with the struggle for 


global political and military domination. 

This is what Karl M arx's intellectual heirs a 
century ago called imperialism. Giant corpora¬ 
tions, in their search for markets and investment, 
had become dependent on the military power of 
their respective states. 

0 ut of these struggles came first the appalling 
destruction inflicted on humankind during the 
two world wars, and then the carnage and waste 
caused by the long Cold War between the U S and 
the Soviet U nion. 

A t the start of the Cold War, G eorge Kennan 
of the US State Department wrote, "We have 
about 50 percent of the world's wealth but only 
6.3 percent of its population. 

"In this situation we cannot fail to be the ob¬ 
ject of envy and resentment. 0 ur real task in the 
coming period is to devise a pattern of relation¬ 
ships which will permit us to maintain this dis¬ 
parity without positive detriment to our national 
security." 

'Peer competitor' 

This remains the task of A merica's rulers to¬ 
day. The U S emerged from the Cold War as the 
dominant imperialist power. 

B ut the neo-conservatives who help shape the 
Bush administration's global pol icy fear this" he¬ 
gemony" will not last. 

The U S is militarily unchallenged, but it faces 
economic rivals such as the E U and J apan. 

China's rapidly expanding economy may one 
day allow it to challenge the U S as a "peer com¬ 
petitor" for regional or even global domination. 

The Bush administration has gambled on as¬ 
serting U S military power to intimidate the rest 
of the world into submission. 

B ut it looks as if this gamble may not pay off. 

I n I raq the A nglo-A merican occupying army 
is becoming bogged down in the face of growing 
armed resistance. Even the compliant A merican 
media and political establishment are beginning 
to utter the dread word "Vietnam". 

M oreover, the war in I raq has widened the di¬ 
visions among the leading capitalist powers - 
France and G ermany versus the U S and B ritain. 
These divisions encouraged Third World govern¬ 
ments to resist the demands of the U S and the 
E U in Cancun. 

The Filipino activist and intellectual Walden 
Bello is quite right to say that neo-liberal capi¬ 
talism is experiencing a growing "crisis of legiti¬ 
macy". But how do resistance movements take 
advantage of this crisis? 

Some believe that we can find allies among the 
world's rulers. 

Leading anti-capitalist intellectuals such as 
G eorge M onbiot and Bernard Cassen argue for 
building up the E U as a counterweight to the U S. 

B ut the E U is one of the driving forces behind 

► 
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Burining the Stars and Stripes while protesting at last month’s WTO meeting in Cancun, Mexico. 


► 

neo-liberalism. A t Cancun Pascal L amy, the 
E uropean trade commissioner, was even more vi¬ 
cious in his demands from the Third World than 
his U S counterpart, Robert Zoellick. 

B uilding up the E U as a military power, as the 
French and German governments now propose, 
might unleash an arms race that, like the Cold 
War, could threaten to wipe out humanity. 

We need to be similarly cautious about the 
governments of powerful Third World states such 
as B razil, I ndia and South A frica that led the op¬ 
position at Cancun. 

A II of them are pushing through neo-liberal 
policies domestically, while I ndia is ruled by ex¬ 
treme right wing H indu chauvinists. 

M ore fundamentally, the basic problem is the 
system. R ather than back one gang of the thieves 
and murderers who rule the world against an¬ 
other, we need to get rid of capitalism. We need a 
revolution. 

"Revolution" is a word that frightens many 
people. It conjures up images of violence. B ut the 
main source of violence really involved in revo¬ 
lutions is that of counter-revolution. 

H istory shows that the rich and powerful will 
ruthlessly fight to defend their privileges. The 
most recent example is the "other 11 September" 
- Chile 1973, when a military coup overthrew 
president Salvador A llende. 

The example of the Bush administration shows 
beyond any doubt the determination of the rich 
to rule by force. But there is a counter to their 
power. 

A fter the global day of anti-war protest on 15 
February, the New York Times announced that 


this movement marked the emergence of a "sec¬ 
ond superpower". 

Connecting battles 

The present anti-war movement is unprec¬ 
edented in its scale and global reach. It is also 
marked by a growing consciousness of the con¬ 
vergence between resistance to war and the 
movement against global capitalism that began 
at Seattle in 1999. 

Reflecting this consciousness, the European 
Social Forum will bring tens of thousands to¬ 
gether in Paris in November. 

0 f course, the movement didn't stop B ush and 
Blair from conquering Iraq. It hasn't ended the 
occupation - though there is a chance that, in 
combination with resistance in I raq, it will. 

The movement'sfundamental weakness so far 
is that it has failed really to mobilise the strength 
of the organised working class. Because capital¬ 
ist exploitation consists in the labour of workers, 
they have the power collectively to paralyse it and 
even to bring it to an end. 

So far we have had only glimpses of what this 
could mean - in the presence of trade union con¬ 
tingents on the great anti-capitalist and anti-war 
protests, and in the strikes and workplace pro¬ 
tests that greeted the invasion of I raq in M arch. 

0 ne reason why the movement needs organ¬ 
ised socialistsisto connect the broader movement 
against neo-liberalism with the daily battles of 
workers against their exploitation. 

W hen these two strugglesfuse into a single on¬ 
slaught against the system, we won't just say, "A n- 
other world is possible". We'll make that world 
for real. 
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Women & work 


Balancing act 


SALLY CAMPBELL & GRANT BROOKES investigate claims that "time is the new 

money" for women workers. 


If "flexibility" was the buzzword of the 1990s, then 
surely "work/life balance" is today. 

A Ithough few outside union head offices would 
know it (a fact which speaks volumes about the 
disconnectedness of CT U Ieadersfrom workers), for 
the last year and a half "work/life balance" has been 
themaincampaignfocusoftheCouncil ofTradeU n- 
ions 

It has also become part of Labour's feel-good 
phrase-book, peppering ministers' speeches to un¬ 
ion audiences,along with termslike"good faith" and 
"partnership". 

I n August, labour minister M argaret Wilson an¬ 
nounced a government steering group to promote a 
"work/life balance" between paid employment and 
other activities such as having fun, spending time 
with families, hobbies and other unpaid work. 

Official enthusiasm for the idea is not limited to 
New Zealand. In Britain, the Financial Times re¬ 
cently mused, "Trade unions., have taken up the is¬ 
sue of 'work/life balance' with the energy they once 
reserved for pay disputes". 

B ut the term itself obscures a number of issues 

0 ngoing research from StatisticsNZ is illuminat¬ 
ing. I n the year to M arch 2002, more than 350,000 
workers in New Zealand - 20 percent of the total - 
clocked an average of more than 50 hours a week. 
I n the last 15 years, the number of workers putting 
in 50 or more paid hours has nearly doubled. 

Last year, a CTU survey titled Thirty Fami/iesfound 
that many workers are actually working even longer 
than these long hours shown on their timesheet. 

Too shagged' 

Three quarters were regularly working through 
their meal breaks. Skilled workers said cell phones 
and e-mail meant that employers were increasingly 
contacting them about work at night and while they 
wereon leave. M anyfeltthey were"caughtin a work/ 
eat/sleep cycle", with no time for anything else. 

O ne dairy worker commented, "You want to do 
more than just work, eat and sleep, but most of the 
time you're too shagged to do anything else". 

K ay, a primary school teacher, said, "Sometimes 
you get so tired with all the work you just can't face 
going to school.The thought of standing in front of 
30 kids is more than your mind and body can bear." 

The past 30 years have seen a rapid rise in the 
number of women working in New Zealand. But 
social provision of childcare facilities and paid pa¬ 
rental leave have not caught up with this trend. 

The latest (and only) national Childcare Survey 
in New Zealand, conducted in 1998, found that 60 
percent of mothers in two parent households with 
at least one young child chose to work, while almost 
a third of single mothers were in paid work. 

The extortionate cost of professional childcare 
meant that only 4 percent of parents with school-aged 
children were using it, so the burden still falls over¬ 
whelmingly on parents and predominantly women. 

N early one working mother in ten was taking her 
child to work with her because she couldn't get any¬ 
one else to look after them. 

I n the end, part time work - and therefore, for 


most, a reduction in income- is by far the most com¬ 
mon way of dealing with family commitments for 
women.There are now 335,000 women and 129,000 
men working part time in New Zealand. 

There have been several changes in the law re¬ 
cently intended to address the question of "work/ 
life balance" - 12 weeks paid parental leave, up to 
five days' special leave a year and making stress a 
workplace hazard under health and safety laws 
But there is little awareness of these changes in 
many non-unionised workplaces.A dded to this lack 
of awareness (or interest) on the part of employers 
is the fact that most working parents can't afford to 
take up these provisions fully. 

Parental leave payments are capped at just 
$334.75 per week. This is just half of the average 
weekly income in New Zealand. 

A new study by Waikato demographer Janet 
Sceats out this month found thatfor women born in 
the 1970s who have now had babies, 64 percent were 
back at work before their child was two years old. 
Her explanation for the findings was, "The family 
needs the second income to survive". 

The same 30 years that have seen women enter¬ 
ing the workforce on an unprecedented scale have 
also seen a global concentration of capital.The dis¬ 
mantling of welfare provision has coincided with pri¬ 
vatisation and the restructuring of capital into ever- 
larger chunks through mergers and takeovers 
F o r b osses, fI exi ti m e i s m o re often u sed to i n crease 
productivity and screw down conditions than to meet 
the needs of workers' lives 

It all adds up to workers increasingly feeling they 
are, as H enry Ford put it, "a pair of hands" at the whim 
of supply and demand, rather than a human being. 


Deeper questions 

The rhetoric of "work/life balance" has been con¬ 
cerned mostly with issues of working parents and 
those with dependants, but in reality it raises much 
deeper, and older, questions about our relationship 
with work. 

Over 150 years ago Karl M arx wrote about our 
antagonistic relationship with work - the fact that 
we have to sell our labour power to a boss in return 
for money. H e described how a worker "feels him¬ 
self only when he is not working; when he is work¬ 
ing he does not feel himself". 

Thatfeeling ismagnified today in an increasingly 
competitive and atomised working environment. 
Work is a means to an end for most people, rather 
than something that we find fulfilling. 

I n B ritain, 81 percent of skilled manual workers 
and 70percentofsemi-skilled and unskilled manual 
workers say they work extra hours simply for the 
money, while managers do it to get ahead. O nly 28 
percent of skilled manual workers enjoy job satis¬ 
faction, compared to 66 percent of managers. 

M en with young children, especially in those fami¬ 
lies where they are the only wage earner, work the 
longest hours of all. 

Thisfact tel Is useverything about life under capi¬ 
talism.Workersdo all thehoursthey can in order to 

► 
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Women & work 



Women workers in Lawrence struck for "bread and roses" in 1912. 


provide for children they barely have time to see. 

A s M arx put it, "E verything which the political 
economist takes from you in terms of life and hu¬ 
manity, he restores to you in the form of money and 
wealth... The worker is only permitted to have 
enough for him to live, and he is only permitted to 
live in order to have." 

Regardless of changes in the demography of 
workers in New Zealand and throughout the West¬ 
ern world, the fundamental issue is still a lack of con¬ 
trol over what we do at work and how we do it. 

A s J eff H yman of G lasgow Caledonian U niver- 
sity put it, "To talk of work/life balance as being 
achievablethroughformsof temporal flexibility sug¬ 
gests an element of detachment from the realities of 
contemporary work". 

In 1930 economist J ohn M aynard Keynes wrote 
an essay entitled "Economic Possibilities for our 
G randchildren". H is premise was that, assuming a 2 
percent per year growth in the economy, within 100 
years we would have "solved mankind's economic 
problem" - the necessity of constant labour to meet 
our basic human needs 

Thus an age of leisure would be upon us and we 
could start to enjoy a "life" in the now, rather than 
constantly saving for the future. The working day 


would be massively shortened and we could all be like 
"the liliesof thefield, who toil not, neither do they spin". 

H is prediction of growth was about right for western 
economies, and we are approaching the end of his cen¬ 
tury, but if anything we feel further away from that life 
free from necessity. 

The class divide that was so apparent in the depres¬ 
sion of K eynes' time isjust as deep today.T he vast wealth 
that workers have produced in the intervening years only 
serves to highlight thefact that westill have no real con¬ 
trol over it. 

H uge amounts of our time and labour go to wasteful 
production - be it advertising, endless layers of bureauc¬ 
racy, or the arms industry. 

"Work/life balance" is ultimately a false divide. We 
can only achieve a real balance by reclaiming our la¬ 
bour power as a life-fulfilling pursuit, and that comes 
through control. 

Fighting for quality of life is not a 21st century phe¬ 
nomenon, but one as old as capitalism.The tradition of 
rank and file collective action stretches back to E leanor 
M arx in the 1880s,fighting for the eight-hour working day, 
throughthegarment workers' strikeof 1912 in Lawrence, 
M assachusetts, when they sang for "bread and roses". 

Fighting for our basic humanity is at the core of the 
struggle for a better world. 


Bread and roses 

A s we come marching, marching, in the beauty of the day, 

A million darkened kitchens, a thousand mill lofts gray, 

A re touched with all the radiance that a sudden sun discloses, 
For the people hear us singing:"Bread and roses! Bread and 
roses!" 

A s we come marching, marching, we battle too for men, 

For they are women's children, and we mother them again, 

0 ur lives shall not be sweated from birth until life closes, 

FI earts starve as well as bodies; give us bread, but give us roses! 


We come marching, marching, unnumbered women dead, 

G o crying through our singing their ancient cry for bread, 

Small art and love and beauty their drudging spirits knew, 

Yes it's bread we fight for - but we fight for roses, too! 

A s we come marching, marching, we bring the greater days, 

The rising of the women means the rising of the race, 

Nor more the drudge and idler - ten that toil where one 
reposes, 

B ut a sharing of life's glories: B read and roses! B read and 
roses! 

Music by Caroline Kohlsaat, Words by James Oppenheim 
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Reviews 


The war is a fraud 


The War is a Fraud, the latest documentary 
by anti-war journalist John Pilger, screened 
on TV One on October 3. The following 
extracts come from a talk he gave last 
month at the Peoples Assembly in London. 

*1'm making a documentary atthe moment 
to be shown on 22 September [in B ritain] 
and it's producing some extraordinary in¬ 
formation. 

We found some very revealing archive 
footageof Colin Powell,Condoleezza R ice 
and others in the Bush gang. 

I n early 2001, visiting Cairo,Colin Pow¬ 
ell said, "Saddam H ussein has not devel¬ 
oped any capability with respect to weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction. H e is unable to 
project even conventional power against 
his neighbours." Condoleezza Rice said 
something very similar at the time. 

If you look through all the archive foot¬ 
age, as I've had the dubious pleasure of 
doing, it confirms that as far as their pub¬ 
lic position is concerned the Bush gang 
were in no doubtthatSaddam H ussein was 
no threat. 

That's true of course.The U N inspec¬ 
tors and everyone else confirmed it. He 
was no threat and there was no issue of 
weapons of mass destruction. 

This only arose after 11 September, and 
gradually.They somehow had to back up 
the long-held ambition of the Bush peo¬ 
ple, particularly those they euphemistically 
call the"neo-cons" like Donald R umsfeld. 

R umsfeld had a meeting of the cabinet 
on 12 September 2001 and wanted I raq at¬ 
tacked almost immediately. 

That was the strategy. A ttack I raq re¬ 
gardless and find a public excuse. 

Wolfowitz said - he didn't use the word 
excuse, well in effect he did - that this was 
the only excuse they all agreed on. 

A pack of liars 

N ow we have to go through this dread¬ 
ful charade which is this sham of the 
H utton inquiry. 

Y es,somethingshave comeout.and yes 
it's revealed B lair. B ut it basically is a sham. 
It will tuttutto the BBC, Blair appears to 
have got away with it and no high court 
judge will cross the line and tell the truth. 

The inquiry's virtue is that it will rein¬ 
force the public view that the government 
are a pack of liars, they are a pack of war¬ 
mongers and they deserve only cynicism 
and they deserve direct action. 

I have never known in a reasonably 
long career in journalism for the public to 
be so aware, for their political conscious¬ 
ness to be so high. 

I know my colleaguesinthe media would 
like to represent this as a brand of nihilistic 
cynicism, something very negative. 

It isn't negative at all - just as the fact 
that people didn't vote Labour in droves 
in the last election, the worst turnout in 
history, was not apathy. It was a strike. 

Bush is in trouble. There's no doubt 


about it. I interviewed a number of the 
people around him. 

When I raised the question of civilian 
casualties with one of the super-hawks, a 
man called Douglas Feith, number three 
atthe Pentagon, a colonel jumped in front 
of the camera and said we had to stop the 
interview. 

I pointed outtheonlytimethishad hap¬ 
pened before isin a country thatdidn't call 
itself a democracy. 

I interviewed another one of the other 
hawks, a man who is very keen to attack 



John Pilger at a London anti-war rally 


North Korea, whose name isjohn Bolton. 
H isofficial titleisU nder Secretary of State 
for Non-proliferation and International 
Security - very 0 rwellian. 

A t the end of the interview in which I 
challenged most of what he said, he said, 
"Hey you must be a member of the La¬ 
bour Party!" 

I said, "No, they are the conservatives 
inourcountry".Then he pulled outtheold 
one, "Then you must be a Communist". 

A disaster for the US 

The war and occupation are a disaster 
for I raq, yes. B ut it is a grave disaster for 
the U nited States and its accomplices 

I n Washington the biggest open secret 
isthat the number of A merican casualties 
is much, much higher than they are publi¬ 
cising.The military hospitals in Washing¬ 
ton are all full and overflowing. 

Bush in hisowntermsiscertainlyintrou- 
ble. If B ush isin trouble then so is B lair. 

It is not only the situation in I raq. I have 
not long ago been to A fghanistan.A nd that 
is what they call a forgotten situation. 

But it is unravelling so fast. M ore peo¬ 
ple are being killed and dying at the hands 
of the clients of Bush and B lair, that is, the 


warlords who run the country, than at any 
time for a long time. 

The human rights abuses now in Af¬ 
ghanistan are much greater than they had 
been even during theTaliban period. 

We're hearing nothing about this, but 
again it is another A merican disaster. 

I n both cases, certainly in I raq, the his¬ 
torical parallel is with the Russian inva¬ 
sion of A fghanistan. 

The A mericansare now caught in I raq 
just as the Russians were caught in Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

We know the result of that - a great deal 
of suffering and bloodshed and a political 
earthquake that struck the USSR - not all 
asa resultofA fghanistan butcertainlythat 
was one of the strings. 

Of course distracting us from all these 
facts is the name of the game. 

Butitwon't work.You only have to lis¬ 
ten to all those people who queued up to 
goto listen to theH utton inquiry and they 
all regarded B lair's perfomance as one of 
a liar. 

Atmosphere for change 

There is an enormous atmosphere in 
this country for radical change. 

You can compare it with the growing 
movement against the war in Vietnam. I 
reported that war and I remember the 
growth of the movement being a long, long 
haul. 

The movement has already grown this 
time. We have the greatest international 
anti-war movement in my lifetime. 

There are two world superpowers - the 
U S is one, we are the other.That's not just 
rhetoric, it's true. 

I'm sure all of you will understand the 
ruthlessness of power and how difficult it 
is to shift it sometimes B ut you also un¬ 
derstand that it can fall over. It is not in¬ 
vincible. 

Power has been removed by direct ac¬ 
tion, by people in the streets, by people not 
giving up.That is what is going to happen 
this time. 

L ook at the achievements al ready of the 
anti-war movement, that incredible dem¬ 
onstration in London. I was actually in 
Sydney, where I addressed 500,000 people. 

I couldn't believe it. That movement 
didn't go away. I t's back. 11 is the demo¬ 
cratic opposition in country after country. 

D irect action takes time, it takes plan¬ 
ning. But in the end it will work. It will 
work in surprising ways, in undermining 
the support that stayed with B lair inside 
the Labour Party.That support now is on 
the verge of crumbling. 

If Bush comes down in an election next 
year, that will be a seismic event in the 
U nited States 

They are very close to a point of being 
vulnerable, where they could be pushed 
over.That is why there are so many lies, so 
much spin. If they didn'tfear public opin¬ 
ion they wouldn't lie so much.’ 
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The CE $ellout 
Edited by Jonathon Eisen 
Published by The Full Court Press, 
September 2003. 

$9.95 (or $12.95, incl. postage, from P.0. 
Box 44-128 Auckland). 

Reviewed by KANE FORBES 

Genetic engineering is back in the head¬ 
lines. With the end of the moratorium on 
the commercial release of G E now in sight, 
J onathan E isen's book, The GE Sellout, is 
very timely. 

E isen, author of Suppressed I nventions 
and Other Discoveries, states in the pref¬ 
ace, "We believe our government and our 
science/research establishment have'sold 
out' to the biotech industry". 

The book is a series of articles from 
prominent anti-G E lobbyists and cam- 
paigners.They make a good case. 

An introduction by Dr Robert 
Anderson, a retired lecturer in physics, 
laboratory science and nuclear medicine, 
passionately describes the corruption of 
the biotech industry and the compromises, 
voluntaryor induced, of the scientists who 
work for them. 

Free trade agenda 

E isen'sown article,"A natomy of aSell- 
out", discusses the drive for G E release in 
an international context. 

It points out the massive pressure that 
the World Trade 0 rganisation's rules and 
regulations place on any country attempt¬ 
ing to regulate against G E - not that our 
L abour government needsto be pressured 
very much, being one of the world's 
staunchest backers of both G E and WTO 
free trade agenda. 

E isencontrastsWTO rules with the fact 
that no insurance company will insure 
against a GE catastrophe. 

The articles by Steven D rucker, from the 
Alliance for Bio-Integrity, and by Denys 
Trussel,from Friendsof the Earth,disman¬ 
tle the processof the R oyal Commission on 


G E in 2001.They expose numerous flaws 
weaknesses and false conclusions. 

D rucker's article talks about the calam¬ 
ity surrounding the release of the geneti¬ 
cally modified amino acid supplement L- 
tryptophan in A merica in 1989. 

Thissupplement contained a new toxin 
that was linked to the death or crippling 
of a large number of people. 

H e says, "Rather than acknowledge the 
evidence that indicates the need for a more 
precautionary approach to G E foods, the 
commission ignored it and distorted the 
facts so as to minimise the importance of 
the incident". 

Trussel brings up the famous case of the 
research done by Dr A rpad Putzai. 

D r Putzai, a world authority on diges¬ 
tive physiology, conducted a series of ex¬ 
periments with rats fed on genetically 
modified potatoes 

The experiments concluded that feed¬ 
ing the potatoes to the rats resulted in pre- 
cancerous growth inthe guts and weaken¬ 
ing of the immune system. 

The commission and the lawyersfor the 
biotech companies, says Trussel, showed 
"complete indifference" to these submis- 


"During times of universal deceit, 
telling the truth becomes a revolu¬ 
tionary act." 

Dr Robert Anderson quotes George 
Orwell in his introduction. 


sions. 

The book is supplemented with facts 
from scientists independent of the biotech 
industry and a "Frequently A sked Ques¬ 
tions" section. 

Anyone who had remained uncon¬ 
vinced about the possibility of massive 
harm from the release of G E into the en¬ 
vironment would find the book a helpful 
contribution. 

There are, however, some obvious 
weaknesses in the book. 

A s we sweat over the cost of organic len¬ 
tils and worry about the looming removal 
of the moratorium many of us have been 
asking, "what happens next?". 

Throughout the book, contributors speak 
about the futility of the lobbying process 

Eisen dismisses the idea that after 
"'coming around' to the more reasonable 
conclusion about G E, the real FI elen Clark 
would then influence her ministers... who 
would likewise see the light of reason". For 
a long time, this false belief was pushed by 
leaders of the G E Free campaign. 

I nstead he points, correctly, to the grass¬ 
roots movement against G E as the more 
realistic solution."In the end", he says,"it 
always comes down to us" 

But there is no discussion about what 
steps this movement should take next to 
step up the campaign. 

E isen condemns the "mindset" of cor¬ 
porations- elitist, undemocratic, with con¬ 


tempt for the truth. 

But he does not link this "mindset" to 
real material causes - the drive for in¬ 
creased profit that forces corporations to 
fiercely compete or be squashed by other 
players on the global market. 

I nstead it is attributed to bad decisions 
based on bad "ideas” - "greed, lust, ego 
and power". 

Two competing sets of "values" - ma¬ 
terialism (profit, power etc) versus ethics 
(love, compassion etc) - seem to be the 
heart of E isen's analysis. 

But the systemic exploitation of the 
world's poor, workers and environment 
can only be confronted by a mass anti-sys- 
temic movement based around the mobi¬ 
lisation of those suffering from this exploi¬ 
tation, not merely from a wish to replace 
one set of values with another. 

Indeed all the contributions are from 
an academic, rather than activist's, perspec¬ 
tive. To focus on ideas, without attention 
to action, is a mistake for any guide for the 
movement. 

The moratorium on commercial GE 
release was won after a massive public 
campaign culminating in a 20,000-strong 
march in A uckland in September 2001. 

Thiswasan incredible event, an unprec¬ 
edented outpouring of action that united 
left wingers, environmentalists, campaign¬ 
ers against the WTO, for democracy and 
workers' rights. 

Anti-capitalist 

It took on the character of the interna¬ 
tional anti-capitalist protests For the first 
time, thousands of New Zealanders felt 
they were part of the international move¬ 
ment for a better world. 

U nfortunately, the leaders of the G E 
Free movement from the Green Party, 
G reenpeaceand M othersA gainst G enetic 
E ngineering (M A dG E) then turned away 
from mass action. 

They put their energy instead into lob¬ 
bying Labour, local government and state 
agencies like the Environmental Risk 
M anagement A gency, into downsize activ¬ 
ism which substituted determined acts by 
few committed individuals (like M A dG E's 
pink bra event in Wellington last month) 
for a mass movement and into the G reen 
Party's 2002 election campaign. 

The thousands who protested were 
sidelined, and not organised into a network 
of activists debating ideas and strategies. 
This is perhaps why there is a lack of de¬ 
bate about how to win a G E free A otearoa 
in The GE Sellout. 

It is clear from opinion polls and the 
massive street events that people are over- 
whelmingly against the release of G E into 
our food and fields 

I hope E isen's book can help stimulate 
the debate among these countless people 
about the way forward. Otherwise, sadly, 
it could be just a case of preaching to the 
converted. 
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Socialist Worker info 


Contact the 
socialists near you 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


M eets 7.00pm on Thursdays (except 
first Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Fax: (04) 566 8532 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 
Write: PO Box 36-106 Moera, Lower Hutt 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

| Want to fight for a better world? Join Socialist Worker | 

I □ I want to help distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 1 

i □ I want to join Socialist Worker ^ 

I I 

I NAME. PHONE. I 


Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review 

is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


I ADDRESS. I 

. EMAIL. I 

I Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685 Auckland I 
I or, Phone (09) 634 3983 or, Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 8 

i_i 
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Industrial Action A regular column by DON FRANKS 


Smashing through 
the roadblocks 


Theslogan/'Workersofthe world - unite!", has been moreuttered 
than acted on. But real international workers' unity is currently 
taking shape on the oceans and docks of the Pacific. 

Providing a lead istheTasman M aritime Federation,formed by 
the M aritime U nion of A ustralia and the M aritime U nion of New 
Zealand late last year. 

"Our first meeting addressed variousTasman issues", said New 
Zealand Seafarer's U nion President Dave M organ, "in particular 
how we could strengthen the coverage of waterside workers and 
seafarers in both countries 

"We looked at the need to support each other by direct action 
in terms of industrial stoppage and how we could help each other 
in that situation. We also discussed the need not to iet the thing 
stand still and notto remain for long asjust aTasman federation." 

Dave M organ says the new federation wants to bring other un¬ 
ions into the organisation - including those from the 0 ceania re¬ 
gion, Japan and the West Coast of the U nited States 

I n response to an anxious query from the timber industry as to 
whether exportersinAuckland should be concerned aboutthe for¬ 
mation of the federation, M organ replied that it was a reaction to 
the globalised attack on workers' standards of living. 

A nd a very welcome reaction it is too! A n international federa¬ 
tion of unionists supporting each other by industrial stoppage is 
practical recognition of a hard political fact - workers can only make 
real gains through their own united efforts. 

A n international workers' federation based on united direct ac¬ 
tion hasthe potential to smash through two roadblocks to workers' 
liberation. 

0 ne roadblock is union dependence on governments to solve 
workers' problem&The other roadblock is union identification with 
local bosses instead of identification with other workers in other 
countries 

Both of those union strategies have been tried for years and 
both have failed. For years, union officials have insisted that work¬ 
ers trust Labour to fix their big problems 

Reduced real wages, diminished unionisation,tight restrictions 
on workers' freedom to strike, casualisation and falling safety stand¬ 
ards have been the workers' reward. 

For years, union officials have made all sorts of concessions and 
urged workers to "buy local" to savejobsThousandsof redundant 
workers live with the miserable results of that failed strategy. 

Side by side with real union initiatives, the failed strategy con¬ 
tinues I n the wake of the collapse of World Trade 0 rganisation 
talks, the International Confederation of FreeTradeU nions" called 
on world leaders to reflect on the social vacuum at the heart of the 
multilateral system and show leadership at the highest level". 

For sheer uselessness that empty waffle would be hard to beat. 


World lead ers like G eorge Bush and Tony B lair and, in a smaller 
way, FI elen Clark A RE showing leadership right now. 

But it's leadership towards privatisation, tariff removal, job losses 
and continual war, where the first victims are workers 

NZCTU delegate to theWTO talksPeterConwayreturnedfrom 
Cancun uncritically repeating the ICFTU "world leaders must fill 
the social vacuum" line. Clothing workers threatened with unem¬ 
ployment by the recent government tariff reductions might be more 
concerned about their imminent job vacuum than the "social 
vacuum". 

B ut Peter Conway's reaction to Labour's anti-worker tariff cuts 
is merely to "question whether anyone will benefit from today's 
decision" - go on to "acknowledge that the government has re¬ 
jected advice to remove tariffs entirely"- and cap it off with, "it is 
now essential that the government revitalize the industry develop¬ 
ment strategy to ensure the survival of the textile, clothing and foot¬ 
wear sector". 

Some hope Peter. Trade negotiations minister J im Sutton de¬ 
fended the tariff cuts on the grounds that "there is no point in com¬ 
peting with cheap imports", adding "you lose a few jobs and create 
a few more" (the minister doesn't say where). 

Economic development minister J im A nderton claims that his 
JobsM achine programme will "look after those who lose their jobs", 
and that "someone can move from a low priced job to a higher 
priced job". (The minister does not guarantee this). 

More realistically, Clothing Workers Union secretary Maxine 
G ay predicts the tariff cuts "will destroy much of the confidence 
that industry strategies were gradually rebuilding and place 18,000 
jobs at risk". 

If workers are to start going forward instead of being driven 
down towards a new and frightening level of destitution, the old, 
failed "trust Labour and hope for the best" unionism must be dis¬ 
placed by real unionism,aspromised bytheTasman M aritimeFed- 
eration. 

This month's Council of Trade U nions conference should be a 
forum where these differences can be debated out. FI owever the 
going will be tough. 

A I ways prepackaged to limit debate,theCTU conference tight¬ 
ened up even more this year when CTU president Ross Wilson 
instructed union leaders, "It would be very helpful to have some 
indication from affiliates as to voting intentions on each of the re¬ 
mits I could then assess whether any pre-conference discussions 
would be useful in resolving any potential issues which would oth¬ 
erwise not surface until conference. 

"I would be grateful if you would assist me by completing and 
faxing back the attached form indicating what you think your un¬ 
ion's position on each remit will be..." 



While Mexican workers 
joined anti-capitalists in 
demanding an end of the 
unjust World Trade 
Organisation in Cancun last 
month (left), CTU economist 
Peter Conway, the lone 
unionist among a New 
Zealand WTO delegation of 
corporate lobbyists and 
government officials, dined 
at the $400 a night Fiesta 
Americana Hotel (right). 

Half the world's people live 
on less that $4 a day. 









